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Four-Shift Day Proves Profitable 


The Waverly Press, Baltimore, Md., announces that 
the six-hour working day has proved to be a very profit- 
able arrangement.* 

In 1932 the company had $487,102 total sales, 151 
employes and $239,267 payroll. In 1938 the correspond- 
ing figures were sales $706,342, employes 244, and pay- 
roll $355,278, representing an increase of 45 per cent in 
business, 62 per cent in the number of jobs, and 49 per 
cent in payrolls. However, the company has maintained 
its 1932 scale of prices to its customers and in 1938 it 
paid $14,752 for social security taxes. 

It finds the explanation of this development chiefly in 
the operation of its productive equipment 24 hours a day 
with four six-hour shifts of workers. When it inaugu- 
rated this regime the company proceeded on the assump- 
tion that “any investment that sits idle is an economic 
waste.” 

In 1933 the company operated a double shift with 92 
hours per machine per week. It now has 144 hours, an 
increase of 55 per cent and has not added to its invest- 
ment in floor space and machinery. It reports its ability 
to produce three times the amount of work possible in the 
average plant working eight hours a day and five days a 
week. 

The company says that “part of the money which other- 
wise would have been spent in machinery has, with the 
six-hour day, gone into our pay envelopes. The rest of it 
has gone to offset the ever increasing cost of materials 
and taxes, thereby keeping depression prices in effect. 
These prices have attracted more business to our plant 
which in time has furnished employment to more people. 
Another factor responsible for the increase in our cus- 
tomer roll is the faster service which 24 hours continuous 
production six days a week makes possible. The demand 
today is for speed and more speed and any plant working 
a five-day week is at a serious disadvantage.” 

The company is convinced that “there is no other com- 
bination of working hours and shifts which even ap- 
proaches our set-up in effectiveness. In demonstrating 
that it can do more business by operating its plant 24 
hours, can give jobs to more workers, and can render 
service to customers at lower prices, the company has 
pointed the way to other firms. Furthermore, success 
along these lines may suggest the feasibility of using the 
productive equipment of the whole economic system to 
full capacity with shifts of workers, if economic activities 
are coordinated as they are in a well managed factory. 


1 The Kalends, Waverly Press, March, 1939. 


Some are able to visualize this process as a solution in the 
unemployment problem and as a means of providing a 
greater national income than we have ever had. 


The Price of Depression 


On March 10, 1939, Gerard Swope, president of the 
Pint Electric Company, reported data on wages, em- 
ployment and profit sharing in his company which shows 
concretely the price that workers pay for depression even 
in such an important and liberal enterprise. 

Total wages decreased from $145,358,000 in 1937 to 
$101,511,000 in 1938, or 30.1 per cent. Average annual 
earnings decreased from $1,933 to $1,694, or 12.3 per 
cent. The average number of employes decreased from 
75,212 to 59,917, or 20.3 per cent. The earnings avail- 
able for distribution among the employes under the gen- 
eral profit-sharing plan decreased from $5,761,000 in 
1937 to $556,800 in 1938, or 90.3 per cent, a striking 
illustration of the degree of variability of income de- 
pendent upon profits as compared to wages and salaries. 
However, wages and salaries are variable enough and 
Mr. Swope said that “the company has continued its 
policy of paying wage rates equal to or higher than rates 
paid in community industries for comparable work re- 
quiring equal skill and efficiency, and insures the con- 
tinuance of this policy by constantly studying community 
wage rates.” 

Furthermore, to provide as many as possible with in- 
come shorter working schedules were introduced, work 
was spread to provide as many jobs as possible, and 
expenses were reduced as the volume of business de- 
creased. 


Reduction in Infant Mortality Rate 


The death rate for infants and mothers was lower in 
1937 than in any preceding year, according to Elizabeth 
C. Tandy of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, writing in The 
Child (Washington, D. C.) for January. The maternal 
mortality rate was 14 per cent lower in 1937 than in 
1936, a drop from 57 to 49 per 10,000 live births. The 
most important cause of death in child birth is still infec- 
tions. The rate for all causes dropped in 1937, but the 
decrease since 1935 is most striking in those due to in- 
fections. The lowest rate in the country was in Connec- 
ticut (25 per 10,000 live births) but 12 states had fewer 
than 40 per 10,000—the lowest figure recorded in 1936. 
Five states in 1937 had a maternal mortality rate of more 
than 70 per 10,000 live births, but in 1936 there were 
ten such states. In 42 states and the District of Columbia 
the maternal mortality rate was lower than in 1936. 
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The infant mortality rate was five per cent less in 
1937 than in 1936, 54 per 1,000 live births as against 57 
in 1936. In 37 states and the District of Columbia the 
rate was lower than in 1936, in 11 states it was higher. 
The 1937 rate for urban areas and for white infants is 
the lowest on record, while the rate for rural areas and 
for Negro children is the same as in 1935—though lower 
than in 1936. Negro babies died at the rate of 82 per 
1,000 while only 50 per 1,000 white babies died. Six 
states had a rate lower than the minimum in 1936, Curi- 
ously, Nevada, with the highest maternal mortality rate, 
is among the states with the lowest infant mortality rate 
while New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia, with maternal mortality rates only slightly above 
the average, were among the highest in the infant mor- 
tality rate. 


Sources of Funds for Health and Social Work 


In 1936, 82 per cent of all expenditures for health 
and welfare services in 16 urban areas came from public 
funds, according to a study published in Social Statistics 
(Supplement number 2, December 1938 to Lhe Child, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C.). The 
areas studied were medium-sized cities ranging from 
54,000 inhabitants to 762,000 in 1930. They are located in 
the East, South, and Midwest. Federal funds accounted 
for 52 per cent of the public expenditures and state and 
local funds for 30 per cent; six per cent came from pri- 
vate contributions, one per cent from endowments, 10 
per cent from beneficiaries, and one per cent from all 
other sources. 

This represents a tremendous change from the pre- 
depression period. ‘Substantially comparable” figures for 
1924 are available for five of the areas studied. Public 
funds then accounted for only 21 to 41 per cent of the 
much smaller total, but in 1936 in the same cities public 
funds ranged from 80 to 88 per cent of the total. 

It is evident that there are decided regional differences 
in the proportion of funds from different sources. The 
Eastern areas received less from federal funds than did 
the South and Midwest, but more from state and local 
sources. The Southern areas received the least from 


state and local public funds but, apparently, a slightly. 


larger proportion from private contributions. Again, the 
cities with a higher standard of living depended more 
on state and local public funds and less on federal grants. 

But the funds from the different sources were used for 
“widely different purposes.” Family service and de- 
pendency accounted for 99 per cent of the federal funds, 
while 60 per cent of other public funds went for this 
purpose and 24 per cent for hospitals. Private contri- 
butions were more evenly divided, with the major part 
going to family service and leisure-time activities. Hos- 
pitals, family service, and the care of children received 
nearly three quarters of the funds from endowments, 
while three quarters of the payments from beneficiaries 
went to hospitals, and 18 per cent to leisure-time activi- 
ties. In all the cities but three, more than 90 per cent 
of all expenditures for family welfare and general de- 
pendency came from federal funds; in those three it 
ranged from 80 to 89 per cent. In only two cities 
(Greensboro, N. C., 17 per cent, and Richmond, Va., 10 
per cent) private contributions amounted to more than 
eight per cent of total expenditures for this purpose. The 
situation is very different for child-care services. Here 
only about half the expenditures came from public funds 
and these were ‘almost exclusively state and local,” while 


private contributions accounted for about a third of the 
combined funds for all cities, ranging from 16 per cent in 
Indianapolis to 69 per cent in Greenville, S. C. 


The Christian Pacifist Faith 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation has promulgated a 
manifesto entitled “Affirmation of Christian Pacifist 
Faith,” which is here reprinted, by permission, from Fel- 
lowship (New York) for March. It is signed by 100 
persons and signatures of others are solicited by the 
F.O.R. They may be sent to Rev. Allan Knight Chal- 
mers, 2929 Broadway, New York. The statement fol- 
lows: 

“We believe that God is the Father of all mankind, 
that His will as revealed in Jesus Christ is universal love, 
and that Christ’s gospel involves the faith that evil can 
be overcome only with good. 

“We believe that in the Cross is revealed God’s way of 
dealing with wrongdoers, and that to this way all Chris- 
tians are called. 

“We believe that war, which attempts to overcome evil 
with more evil, is a denial of the way of the Cross. 

“We believe that the church is called to the way ot 
the Cross. 

“We believe that when the state in the prosecution of 
war seeks to compel the denial of the gospel, the church 
must resist at whatever cost. 

“We believe that God leads his church into new life 
through obedience of the individual believer in refusing 
war for Christ’s sake. 

“Therefore we proclaim to a world which is once again 
madly preparing for war that the gospel of God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, which leaves us with no other 
choice but to refuse to sanction or participate in war, con- 
tains also its hope of redemption. We affirm our faith 
that the mission of the church today is to witness with 
singleness of heart, at whatever cost, to the power of 
good to overcome evil, of love to conquer hatred, of the 
Cross to shatter the sword. 

(The seven paragraphs above are a brief summary of the 
important statement which follows. . . .) 

“As believers in the gospel of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, we hold that good is the only force which can 
overcome evil. Therefore we are pacitists, for the pacifist 
is one who in the face of hatred and war puts to the 


test of action the faith that the nature of God as universal 


love makes certain that evil must yield to good. War, 
whether aggressive or defensive, whether waged for a 
‘just’ or an ‘unjust’ cause, attempts to overcome evil with 
more evil. We identify ourselves with the judgment ut- 
tered by the Oxford World Conference of Churches, 
‘War involves compulsory enmity, diabolical outrage 
against human personality, and a wanton distortion of the 
truth. War is a particular demonstration of the power 
of sin in this world, and a defiance of the righteousness 
of God as revealed in Jesus Christ and him crucified.’ 
It is therefore for us as followers of Jesus Christ morally 
and spiritually impossible. This conviction does not 
originate in any political situation. It does not emerge 
out of any doctrinaire opinion that force is always wrong. 
It is not caused by a sentimental horror of bloodshed. It 
is simply our conviction that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
involves commitment to the faith that evil can only be 
overcome with good. If we are mistaken in this we have 
misunderstood the gospel. 


“This conviction arises from the Cross, where we see 
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God’s way of dealing with wrongdoers. In the face of 
violence, Jesus Christ turned away from retaliation and 
violent resistance. Life and property were secondary 
values to Him. The primary question was for Him and 
must be for us. How can the evil man be redeemed and 
brought into a just and friendly relationship to God and 
man? This redemptive purpose involved the choice of 
the Cross. Sacrificing not only His Personal safety but 
that of His friends and even of His cause., He won for 
them all immortality. Non-violent, forgiving love alone 
reconciles man to God and man to man. For us as well 
as for Jesus, to choose this way requires that we must 
also choose to accept whatever suffering it involves. 
Therefore we believe that all Christians are called to live 
the way of the Cross today. 


“War and preparations for war constitute a denial of 
the way of the Cross for they attempt to overcome evil 
with more evil. We cannot believe that the Christian, 
whose every act must accord with his supreme loyalty to 
the God of love, can ever in the name of Christ drop 
bombs on helpless women and children, which is a char- 
acteristic act of modern war, or on any of his brothers, 
whether soldiers or civilians. Since the method of war 
does not vary in accordance with its purpose, whether de- 
fensive or otherwise, we cannot believe that any kind of 
war is truly redemptive. The tragic dilemmas which 
confront humanity today because nations still trust the 
way of selfishness and war cannot be resolved by point- 
ing at others as guilty, or by attempting to visit judg- 
ment upon the transgressors. We have all sinned and 
come short of the destiny to which God has called us. 
The Cross convicts us of our own guilt and demands 
that we make restitution even to the point where we 
penitently bear suffering for our own and our brothers’ 
sins. Only thus, we believe, can the vicious circle of war 
leading to more war be broken and a permanently peace- 
ful international order be established. If the suffering 
love of the Cross is not for us the concrete and living 
alternative to the infliction of suffering in hatred on 
others in war, if it does not today constitute for us the 
basis for a lively hope of overcoming war, then it seems 
to us that we have rejected Christ not only as a moral 
guide for humanity but also as the Saviour of the world. 

“We believe that the church as well as the Christian is 
called to the way of the Cross. It is the body of Christ 
and is created by His spirit to carry on his redemptive 
work. The church belongs to Christ and is not dependent 
on any other power. False concern for institutional wel- 
fare sometimes makes the church forget that her sole 
guide is the life and teachings of her Master. The im- 
minence of the universal death, destruction and hatred of 
world-wide war, however, requires that the church repent 
and set her house in order for a day of great trial and 
the privilege of participating in cosmic processes of re- 
demption which may yet save the world from destruction. 
Her only commission is to witness in words and deeds to 
Christ’s way which is the way of the Cross. Refusal at 
whatever cost to abandon its ministry of reconciliation is 
itself a deed of constructive witness to the gospel. 

“Today no greater challenge to the way of the Cross 
lies before the church than in her relations with the state. 
Centuries of effort to build civilization on a secular basis 
and feverish policies of armament and empire have 
brought the state today to the place where increasingly it 
is claiming absolute power. To unify and prepare itself 
for war it attempts to assume control not only of the 
bodies, but also of the consciences of men. The church 
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cannot tolerate having the state become an authority in 
the moral realm. Under no circumstances can it grant 
to the state the right to claim from Christians the supreme 
loyalty which belongs only to God. Being concerned with 
eternal values the church must challenge the temporal 
concerns of the state and stand in judgment upon it when- 
ever it violates, or commands Christians who may be 
its citizens to violate, the love of God or the brotherhood 
of man. This already has come to mean persecution, 
and it will yet involve even more, but the church has no 
—_ right to expect exemption from suffering than her 
rd. 

“The church will discover new truth and fresh power 
through the obedience of the individual church member to 
his Lord. The way of Christ is always open and the need 
for a living witness in faith was never greater than today. 
The Christian is never shut up to a situation in which 
he has no choice but to do wrong. Wars come, but Chris- 
tians need not take part in them and thus on command 
of the state commit sin against their primary allegiance 
to God. On the other hand the inescapable pervasive- 
ness and imminence of war offers opportunity for witness 
to the way of love on such a scale that through God’s 
grace incalculable influences for peace may even now be 
loosed by courageous and faithful loyalty at whatever 
cost. 

“We stand at a crisis in history where the most solemn 
responsibility rests upon each Christian and upon the 
Christian church. In such an hour we call upon the 
church to trust God and to resist evil only with good, 
repudiating utterly all war and repenting prayerfully of 
all ways of life which lead to war, accepting the full cost 
and responsibility of the Cross. If this involves perse- 
cution by the Caesars of our day, we call upon the church 
to enter into deeper fellowship with that church which 
refused to serve in Caesar’s armies, and to invite into its 
unbreakable spiritual community the men and women of 
all lands who pray night and day for peace. In contrition 
and deep faith, we reaffirm our undivided loyalty to the 
universal God of love and to the church of Him who re- 
fused to be Caesar or to overcome Caesar with Caesar’s 
weapons. We proclaim to a world which is once again 
madly preparing for war that the gospel of God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, which leaves us with no other 
choice but to refuse to sanction or participate in war, 
contains also its hope of redemption. We declare our 
conviction that the mission of the church today is to wit- 
ness with singleness of heart at whatever cost to the 
power of good to overcome evil, of love to conquer hatred, 
of the Cross to shatter the sword.” 


The Test of Experience 


For steel companies which refuse to bargain collec- 
tively with their employes the annual report of the United 
States Steel Corporation for 1938 contains an item which 
shows that the test of experience is more valuable than 
any argument for or against collective bargaining. 

Under the heading “employe relations” the company 
says that “the year 1938 reflected the continuance of sat- 
isfactory employe-employer relations. | Management 
readily entered into discussion and negotiation of man- 
agement-employe problems, and continued attention was 
devoted to the application of those fundamental policies 
and practices which are calculated to maintain a satis- 
factory standard of employe relations. 

“Important questions having to do with wages, hours 
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and conditions of employment were satisfactorily ad- 
justed through discussion with employes, or their desig- 
nated representatives. Expiring agreements with labor 
organizations were renewed, and new agreements were 
entered into in conformity with the collective bargaining 
policy of the subsidiary companies of the Corporation. 
These agreements provide for adjustment of differences. 
as such may occur, between the subsidiaries and any and 
all groups of the employes concerned. They are subject 
to change upon ten days’ notice from either party, and 
to termination, if changes are not agreed to, within twenty 
days of the notice; thus affording, so far as possible, an 
opportunity for the adjustment of operating to varying 
economic conditions.” 


“Research—A National Resource” 


Under the above title the Science Committee of the 
National Resources Committee has prepared a_ report 
showing the increasing importance of research both for 
government and business. The Science Committee con- 
sists of eminent scholars representing different academic 
fields. 

The federal government, according to the report, spent 
on research approximately one dollar for each person in 
the United States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1937. The $120,000,000 spent in this field, however, rep- 
resented only about two per cent of the total budget, in 
contrast to expenditures of industrial corporations, which 
spend about four per cent of their budgets on research, 
and universities which devote as much as 25 per cent of 
their annual budgets to such use. 

Due to the growth of research and the numbers in- 
volved the committee found a need for improved methods 
of recruiting research workers, for contracting with non- 
governmental organizations for some research work, for 
official recognition and financial assistance for interna- 
tional scientific meetings, and the organization of central 
councils within common research fields in the govern- 
ment, similar to those developed by non-governmental 
organizations. 

The regular research activities of the federal govern- 
ment are largely in the fields of the natural sciences and 
their applications. Investigations in agriculture account 
for more than one third of the total regular expenditures 
for research, about one fourth goes for researches in the 
social sciences and statistics, about one fifth for research 
for improved military and naval equipment and_tech- 
niques, and one eighth for aeronautical research. Some 
125 federal bureaus and independent agencies engage 
in some form of scientific research. About the same 
number of active federal agencies do not carry on any 
scientific investigations. For example, the Post Office 
Department, although it might well be seeking by re- 
search to improve its very diverse activities, carries on 
practically no research within the several divisions of its 
huge organization. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Spectator (London). February 10, 1939. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s. “War: The Christian Dilemma.”’— 
“There can be no doubt that war and all its circumstances are 
contrary to the mind of Christ.” But the Christian is “at the 
same time, a member of a community, and has obligations to the 
community and to the state which is its organ. . Christianity, 
for good or evil, has consented to play the game "of civilization, 
and it must play the game out. 

“The consequence of this is that the Christian is inevitably 


under a tension from which there is no escape. He is under the 
authority of Christ and of the new Law of the Kingdom, and 
he is also under the authority of a community of this world, 
which is largely based on principles opposed to Christ. He is 
under an obligation to approximate, as far as possible in the 
conditions in which he has to live, to the ethical teaching of 
Jesus and also to do all he can to bring the secular community 
into closer harmony with the ideals of the Kingdom of God, 
but he is not, in consequence of this, authorized to repudiate those 
civil obligations to which he has made himself morally liable by 
accepting the benefits of secular civilization.” 


Survey Midmonthly (New York). March, 1939, 


Springer, Gertrude. ‘The Federal Bread Line.’—The Federal 
Surplus Commodity Caspneaioen distributed in 1938 goods with a 
retail value of about $62,000,000. In principle commodities are 
distributed to “relief families in addition to the aid which they 
may be receiving and thus are not considered as part, or in sub- 
stitution, of this other assistance.” But it seems to be “only 
the exceptional community” that does not “lean heavily on sur- 
plus commodities in figuring its relief budgets.” The advantages 
of the system are that the “surplus commodities” distributed “pro- 
vide large quantities of useful food stuffs for people who at best 
have an inadequate diet and at worst no diet worth mentioning. 
On the minus side is the use of commodities as a smoke screen 
for community inaction; the impossibility of any orderly plan- 
ning of a relief program in which the unpredictable commodities 
have a part; the further impairment of the morale of long suffer- 
ing clients by this reversion to the socially damaging form of 
relief represented by rationalized bread lines and commissaries.” 
The question is raised whether these surpluses could not be “used 
with greater economy and efficiency by the CCC camps, the army 
and the navy where supplies are purchased in bulk and food pre- 
pared in great quantities.” 


Survey Graphic (New York). March, 1939. 


Kellogg, Paul. “Between Going to War and Doing Nothing.”— 
The editor of the Survey has “come to realize that our neutrality 
act served notice on every tyranny on earth that hankers to en- 
gage in conquest—to go right ahead so far as we are concerned.” 
He proposes that “we refuse to accept the choice between going 
to war about it and doing nothing about it,’ that we “strike 
out on a new road that runs between them,” that we declare that 

“never again” will we provide supplies for * ‘tyrannies bent upon 
conquest or the suppression of free peoples,” that we make it 
possible to “embargo solely the aggressors,” and, in accordance 
with this, “lay an embargo on Japan,” that we “repudiate, in prin- 
ciple and as a precedent, our embargo on the government of Re- 
publican Spain,’ that we push forward the movement for trade 
agreements, that we “help revivify the principle that underlay 
the post-war mandates, in ways that will bring the products of 
such territories within reach of all countries not bent on aggres- 
sion,” that we “actively reopen the limitation of armaments,” 
that we “back the move we initiated at Evian to rescue and 
resettle fugitives and exiles from areas of repression,” that we 
refuse to trade with * ‘any country where there is mass persecu- 
tion of minorities,” and that we cooperate with the Latin American 
republics in “countering alien threats in the New World.” 


“Underground Germany.”’—An unsigned article from “a Euro- 
pean source closely in touch with the arresting developments it 
describes.” There is “a constantly growing defeatism that official 
enthusiasm seeks to cover up.” For a time the real underground 
movement was “cut to shreds,” and “none of the stronger or- 
ganizations had more than a few hundred dissociated persons.” 
Recently, however, the opposition has grown “in spite of the fact 
that not a single economic or political organization exists overtly 
that is not completely official and controlled by representatives 
of the regime.” There is “another and wider circle made up, 
first of all, of those who belonged to democratic and Socialist 
organizations before Hitler’s time and who are now somehow 
finding their way back to their old traditions. . . . Today their 
members are not only reviving their primary loyalties, but are 
even beginning in turn to influence their new Nazi officers.” <A 
third and “still larger circle,” including “a majority at least of 
the older generation,’ is “characterized by a kind of emotional 
resistance against everything that is officially connected with the 
Hitler regime.” The underground groups are “nuclei which will 
stimulate and swiftly gather about them mass movements of a 
democratic character that ,, Will prove important and decisive in 
the coming time of crisis.” 
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